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Until then @ @ #* Chops are very 


nice to-day . . . or what about a mixed 
grill?’’ Until then, we aren’t faring so badly. 
But many things are scarce and vital to the 
war effort. Rubber is one of them. Tyres 
must be kept at correct inflation pressure. 
Embedded flints must be removed from the 


treads as frequently as possible. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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HE British countryside can show few sights more 

charming than an orchard in blossom. Yet its promise 
may never be fulfilled. The brief but glorious period between 
bud-break and petal-fall is critical. Bugs as well as buds 
awake to life in spring, and the eggs of insects hatch out as 
well as those of birds. Against their menace the fruit-grower 
must be prepared. He turns to the labours of the research 
chemist made available in the products of the British chemical 
industry. In fruit-growing, unlike warfare, defence is the 
best method of attack. The professional opens the battle 
in autumn by girdling the trunks with sticky compounds to 
prevent wingless moths from crawling up to lay their eggs 
in twig and branch. In winter, when the trees are dormant, 
he applies a “ winter wash ” to destroy insect eggs and pests 
hibernating in the bark. Lime wash and cresylic or caustic 
soda solutions were used for this purpose until, in 1921, 
the British chemist provided a far superior article — tar oil 
distillate, which is now indispensable in orchard routine. 
Pests which escape are met in spring by a barrage of chemical 
sprays. The usual method is to apply lime, sulphur or 
Bordeaux mixture (copper sulphate and lime) to prevent 
“scab,” a fungus disease of apples and pears which blasts 
the foliage, blemishes the fruit and blisters the bark. Lead 
arsenate may be added as a stomach poison for beetles and 
caterpillars, nicotine to kill sucking insects like greenfly, 
and chemical wetting agents to make the spray spread 
evenly. The campaign closes in summer when pests meet 
a dusty end from derris or nicotine powders — notably 
the young larve of the Codlin moth 
which so neatly tunnel apples to the 
core. Spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, the fruit-grower relies on the 
chemical industry to help him to 
produce fruit without blemish and 
in full measure. 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1944. 


GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER, SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, WHOSE ARMIES 
OF LIBERATION BEGAN LANDING ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF FRANCE ON THE MORNING OF JUNE 6. 


On the early morning of Tuesday, June 6, a brief announcement from the Supreme this morning on the northern coast of France."’ Our portrait of General Eisenhower, 
Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force informed the world that the long- reproduced from a painting by Professor Arthur Pan, reveals something of the firm 
awaited Second Front operations had begun. The announcement, embodied in character of the Supreme Commander. On his shoulders lies the responsibility for 
Communiqué No. 1, was as follows: ‘‘ Under the command of General Eisenhower, | the direction of the forces of liberation, now welded into one vast, integrated 
Allied naval forces, supported by strong air forces, began landing Allied armies land-sea-air weapon for the greatest military venture of all time. 
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ORD WOOLTON’S White Paper on the Govern- 
ment’s post-war employment policy seems to 
me one of the most significant official documents of 
our time. Though comparatively little noticed by 
the general public, which in its day has heard of so 
many plans for curing unemployment that it has 
perhaps grown incredulous, it is far more important 
than the Beveridge Plan, import- 
ant though the latter is. For the 
Beveridge Plan is concerned only 
with the distribution of wealth 
after it has been earned; the 
Woolton plan is directed to 
seeing that the wealth is earned. 
As Sir William Beveridge him- 
self has put it, the White Paper 
is the archway to a better future 
for all mankind. It only needs 
to be implemented. 

Its virtue is that, like Sir 
John Anderson’s recent Budget, 
it faces up to the fact that wealth 
has got to be made. It frankly 
abandons the fetish so long 
worshipped by the high priest- 
hood of the Treasury and the 
Bank that, if one looks after the 
money, the wealth will look after 
itself. It recognises the great 
truth that the creation of wealth 
should be the first economic care 
of Government, and that the 
nation’s monetary policy should 
be carefully shaped to that end. 
A Government which is 50 per 
cent. Socialist in its composition 
has turned its back on the purely 
negative theory—the counter- f 
part of the Bank’s—that it is is 
only necessary to use the law to : 
annex the rich man’s money to 
enrich the State and the community. A 
Government which is equally _half- 
capitalist has disowned—however tacitly 

the still more pernicious creed that the 
preservation of the nominal value of the 
rich man's capital should be the ultimate 
objective of national financial policy. 

Henceforward —or so we have been 
given to believe during the past few 
weeks—-the State’s fiscal and monetary 
policy will both be directed primarily to 
serving the ends of production. Their 
supreme object will be to get the food 
the community needs grown and the goods 
the community needs made. This is so 
revolutionary a turn towards economic 
sanity that one can hardly believe one’s 
ears. At long last, it would seem, the 
scales have dropped from the eyes of 
Westminster and Threadneedle Street. It 
is perhaps not without significance that 
the Ministers whose names are associated 
with the two facets of this great and 
historic change of policy are neither of 





them professional politicians. eye ee 


The next step towards the new world 
must presumably be the economic re- 
education of the public. Two grand 
fallacies have to be eradicated. The first 
is that money is identical with wealth. 
Absurd though the notion is, it was almost 


visitors. 


“ASCOT RACES 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, THE KING OF SAXONY, AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


of Saxony, and opposite to them sat Prince Albert. 
blue coat, having no decorations whatever 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


consumer’s coat, one was automatically cutting 
the national producer’s coat as well. 

For money, it was forgotten —and this was 
the second grand misconception—is not only the 
individual’s legal claim to a share of the nation’s 
existing wealth. It is in any free community—and 
economically we were a free community—the only 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF JUNE 8, 1844. 
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A PIC-NIC PARTY, AT ASCOT RACES. 


“It was shortly after one o'clock that the royal cortége came on the ground, and it was 
at once seen that her Majesty the Queen was not amongst the number of the illustrious 
In the first carriage were their Majesties the Emperor 
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of Russia and the King 
The Emperor was dressed in a plain 
The King of Saxony was also in plain clothes, 
with the riband of the Garter. Prince Albert wore the Windsor uniform. The illustrious 
Notwithstanding the gaiety and tom given to 





reducing purchasing power through increased taxation 
Between them, in all innocence, they brought us to the 
verge of bankruptcy, revolution and enslavement 
Some of them, indeed, are still quarrelling as to which 
of the two factions was to blame. The answer is both. 
The few who saw the truth before their leaders 
may argue that the financial reforms proposed by the 
Government do not go _ far 
enough. Academically they are 
perhaps right in doing so. The 
fundamental economic objective 
for a nation is to produce or 
obtain by trade—multilateral 
or bilateral—the consumer goods 
its people need. It is not to 
obtain financial profits for 
middlemen, bankers or exporters 
in the hope that the latter will 
then help to provide employ- 
ment. The Russians in their 
poverty and abject necessity 
in 1917 accepted this simple 
truth, and, despite many 
blunders of impatience and 
inexperience, have since gone 
from strength to strength. To 
argue, as many did, that their 
standard of living in 1939 was 
still far below ours was beside 
the point. They were only a 
decade or two from famine and 
a very primitive and pastoral 
form of life, while we had been 
industrialised for more than 
a century and were still in 
enjoyment of large reserves of 
S BN 2 invested capital. Moreover, 
mn unlike us, the Russians were 
conscious that they would 
shortly have to fight for their 
lives against their predatory 
Teuton neighbours, and without any 
intervening Channel to save them from the 
results of unpreparedness. They therefore 
concentrated their new production on 
goods and machines that would help 
them in time of war instead of on those 
that would raise their standard of living. 
But it is no use attempting to go too 
quickly—especially in England—and Lord 
Woolton and his advisers are wise not 
to try to hurry the pace. The country, 
if it is not to slide back into a violent 
reaction, will need time to adjust its mind 
to the new idea, and to adapt itself to it 
in practice. To what extent the repay- 
ment of indefinite interest on new capital 
may retard the expansionary policy 
which Lord Woolton has so persuasively 
and brilliantly outlined will become more 
apparent in the future than it is at the 
present. Much may be done, as the 
White Paper hints, by artificially pre- 
serving low rates of interest, though it 
should be remembered that this device 
is also at present being accompanied by 
; an abnormally high taxation, scarcely a 
very equitable way of permanently keep- 

ing the dead-hand claims of debt within 
proper limits. Possibly in the end we 
shall be driven like the ancient 
Hebrews to limit the perpetual rights 








: visitors were most cordially greeted... . H ‘ 
universally held by educated persons in the racecourse a the presence ~, persons of so exalted a rank, and the rarity of such / of usury by equity; in other words, 
: es ee ee os an occurrence, the course appeared dull, and the want of something to do seemed to be ee Ete : : 3 = 
this country before. the war. It is, of felt by a very large class. Promenading was resorted to, and there was the usual scene by social justice. But in the mean 





course, very easy to see how the mistake 


arose. It sprang from the error—as fatal ie ae a eae ee ED Z 


in this as in other spheres—of sup- 

posing that the financial position of an individual 
and of a nation were comparable. For the individual 
in a_ stable political and economic community 
like Great Britain before the war, money and 
wealth were virtually the same. If one possessed 
the “ needful,’ one could command the wealth which 
the “ needful "’ could buy. If one wished to remain 
solvent, one had to cut one’s consumer's coat to 
one's financial cloth. But the fallacy of applying 
the same simple rule to the affairs of the community 
lay in the fact that, by cutting the national 


of eating and drinking.” 


motive spark to productive activity. Nothing but 
money in the would-be consumer's pocket will keep 
the wheels of a factory turning or a farm in full 
cultivation in a non-totalitarian state. A restrictive 
monetary policy at a time of dearth, however wise and 
proper in an individual, is palpable suicide for a 
democratic and industrial nation. Yet what is so 
curious is that hardly anybody saw this. The Tories 
sought to get out of economic depressions by reducing 
purchasing power through drastic cuts in wages and 
pensions. The Socialists sought the same ends by 


time the great thing is to get away 
from the fatuous notion, first propagated 
by the economists, that the interests of 
the producer are invariably opposed to those of the 
consumer, and that the welfare of the latter can be 
served by penalising the former. Producers and 
consumers, it is at last beginning to be seen, are not 
different people, but one and the same. If man is 
starved as a consumer, he will be starved as a producer, 
and vice versa. What matters is to give him enough 
purchasing power to be able to keep himself fully em- 
ployed supplying his own demands without giving him 
so much that he stops working, and to shape the financial 
and fiscal policy of the State to see that he gets it. 
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IN COMMAND OF THE ARMY GROUP CARRYING OUT THE ASSAULT ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF FRANCE : 
GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


and of that same Army in Sicily and during the initial stages of the campaign in 
on Northern France which began in the early hours of June 6. This group includes Italy, came to England in January to take part in the great preparations for the 
British, Canadian, and U.S. forces, and before the assaulting troops embarked each liberation of Europe—the liberation which has now begun. The General's Army 
man was handed a stirring Order of the Day from General Eisenhower. General career started in 1908 and he served throughout the 1914-18 War, during which he won 
Montgomery, famous Commander of the Eighth Army in the North African campaign the D.S.O. and was mentioned in despatches. 


General Montgomery is in command of the Army group carrying out the assault 
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D-DAY FOR THE SECOND FRONT: ALLIED LANDING CRAFT FOLLOW AIRBORNE TROOPS ON THE GREATEST} 
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ROYAL NAVY AND AN AIR UMBRELLA, THEY CROSS TO NORMANDY, BRINGING THE ALLIED} 


At 6.33 a.m. on Tuesday, June 5S, D-Day, long expected, arrived, the first | paratroops had been landed 12 miles south-west: of Le Havre A later | j 
notification coming from Berlin that Allied seaborne troops had landed enemy communiqué announced that further reinforcements landed from sea | 
between the estuary of the Orne and the Vire; that the entire coast between and air in the area of the Seine estuary at dawn. Six heavy warships and | 

Le Havre and Cherbourg was involved in invasion operations, and that twenty destroyers were reported off the mouth of the Seine and Le Havre | | 
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SST} MILITARY INVASION OF ALL TIME, IN THE EARLY MORNING LIGHT OF JUNE 6. PROTECTED BY THE 
“7 ARMY OF LIBERATION TO EUROPE, UNDER GENERAL MONTGOMERY’S COMMAND. 


was being shelled. Meanwhile, powerful Allied bomber formations attacked | this morning on the Northern Coast of France."’ Mr. Churchill, in the 
the areas of Calais and Dunkirk. At 9.01, the first official Allied Communiqué | Commons, later announced that over 4,000 ships were involved, with 
was issued, stating: ‘Under the command of General Eisenhower, Allied thousands of smaller craft, and that 11,000 


b 
' Naval Forces, supported by strong Air Forces, began landing Allied armies available for operations. 
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front-line aircraft were 
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WRECKED BOATS IN TERRACINA CANAL, 
TERRACINA PORT, BARRING THE WAY T THE PONTINE MARSHES, FELL ON MAY 24. 


“aA. 


 } PIEDEMONTE, WHERE THE POLES FOUGHT FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE, FELL ON MAY 
THE POLISH CORPS, WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY, FOUGHT WITH GREAT GALLANTRY, 


imme 


U.S, FORCES OF THE FIFTH ARMY ENTERING LITTORIA ON MAY AFTER UNITING 
WITH THE BEACH-HEAD FORCE, If LIES NORTH OF THE PONTINE MARSHES, 


The city of Rome was firmly in Allied hands by midnight of June 5, on the 
twenty-fifth day of General Alexander's hurricane offensive. Our pictures mainly 
deal with events on the fourteenth day, May 25, when no fewer than ten 
strongiy-dsiended towns in Kesselring's line fell to the surging forward of the 
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DESTROYED BY THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE, 


TOWNS MADE FAMOUS IN GENERAL 


STRONGHOLDS WHICH FELL LIKE NINE-PINS: 
CISTERNA, 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE PONTINE MARSHES FLOODED BY THE RETREATING ENEM(\ 
THE FIFTH ARMY PASSED SAFELY ALONG THE APPIAN WAY, SEEN ABOVE, 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF ALBANO, THROUGH WHICH RUNS THE APPIAN WAY, TAKEN 
FROM THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT, AND LOOKING ACROSS THE CAMPAGNA TOWARDS -ROME. 
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A VIEW OF THE BOMB-SHATTERED RUINS OF CISTERNA, AFTER ITS CAPTURE ON MAY 
w ALLIED ARMOURED TRAFFIC PASSING ONWARD. 


Allied Armies. The burst-through at Terracina, gateway to the Pontine Marshes 
from the south, turned the western flank of Kesselring and let loose the flood- 
gates of the advance. All along the Appian Way the overjoyed inhabitants of 
Pontine towns and villages screamed their ‘‘ Vivas."" On this day the Canadians, 
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ALEXANDER’S VICTORIOUS ADVANCE. 
AQUINO, GAETA, TERRACINA, PIEDEMONTE, 


CARROCETO. 
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VALL FELL ON M 5, 
RUINS FROM ENEMY SNIPERS. 


UP 


AQUINO, THE ANCIENT AQUINUM, IN THE LIRI 
STRONGLY DEFENDED. BRITISH INFANTRY CLEAN THE 
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HILLS, EAST OF FRASCATI, A TYPICAL 
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WHICH THE ENEMY ON JUNE 3. 
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COMPATRI, 
HILL-TOWN, 
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A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BATTLE TOOK PLACE AMONG 
ANCIENT CASTLE, 


OF CISTERNA. HERE 
FOR ITS 


ANOTHER VIEW 
RUINS If WAS FAMED 
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with the Eighth Army, smashed their way into Aquino and Pontecorvo, from 
The Fifth Army, 


which the enemy, unable to stem the onset, hastily withdrew. 
joined by the Beach-head Force, wiped out opposition at Cisterna, fighting with 
U.S. tank guns—one 


mortars, grenades and automatics from house to house 
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CAPTURED BY U.S. TROOPS ON MAY IQ, 


OF ROME, 
ANCIENT PORTUS CAIETA. 


60 MILES SOUTH 
SHIP. 


‘A WRECKED ENEMY THE 


SHOWING 


GERMAN WITH- 
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25, AQUINO, 


FELL TO BRITISH 


BITTER FIGHTING, 
SHELLS. 


OF MUCH 
FROM ENEMY 


SHELTERS 


BEACH-HEAD AREA, SCENE 
SOLDIER 


IN THE 
28. A BRITISH 


CARROCETO, 
ON MAY 


TROOPS 


the ancient, thick-walled, 
Piedemonte, and 
Other 


laid low 
It fell, so did Cori, 
Hills bastion collapsed 


hitting it from 75 yards with 3-in. shells 
parapeted castle, a hot-bed of enemy fire. 
finally with Velletri and Valmontone the Alban 
photographs of the campaign are on pages 657, 658, 659 and 660 
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HE Allied offensive in Italy may be 
divided into three phases. The first 
was the breaking of the enemy’s fore- 
most system of defence along the Rapido 
and the Garigliano, known as the Gustav 
Line. The second was the breaking. of the 
next main line of defence on the front 
Monte Cairo-Aquino-Pontecorvo-Fondi-Terra- 
cina, known as the Adolf Hitler Line, and 
the sortie of the forces in the Anzio position. 
This led to the abandonment by the enemy of the coast 
zone, the junction between the main Allied force with 
that based on Anzio, and the opening of the invaluable 
Appian Way, or Highway Seven. The third phase was 
the Allied attack upon the enemy’s third position, running 
from Avezzano in the Apennines and across the forward 
slope of the Alban Hills to the sea north of Ardea. This 
position was in the first instance attacked between 
Highway Six and the sea, the only part of the front on 
which the Allies had yet reached the defences. For 
this purpose General Alexander shifted westward a pro- 
portion of his strength by means of Highway Seven. 
The enemy meanwhile slowly ‘swung back his mountain 
front under the cover of strong and hard-fighting rear- 
guards, pivoting on the Alban 
Hills. His object was evidently 
to hold his fortified front 
from Valmontone to the sea 
until he had withdrawn the 
remainder of his forces behind 
the defences higher up. If 
he achieved this much he 
would then be able to review 
the situation and_ decide 
whether or not he _ could 
maintain this position or 
would have to withdraw 
further. But he could not 
afford to let the Valmontone 
Line be broken in the coast 
region while his troops in the 
mountains were still far 
removed from its protection. 
That would have been 
disastrous for him. 
Conversely, it was the aim 
of the Allies to smash the 
enemy’s front between 
Valmontone and the sea before 
the wheel had been completed 
and while the German columns 
in the mountains were still 
making their way back over 
narrow, winding roads, con- 
stantly subjected to attack 
from the © air. General 
Alexander therefore had to 
shift westwards the necessary 
troops, armour, artillery and 
other material to mount a 
really strong attack, but 
nevertheless to maintain 
unceasing pressure against 
the rear and flank of the 
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retreating columns (in the 
mountains, His problem was THE 
a difficult one, because he 
could not put the necessary 
strength ; into his attack THE FALL OF 
between Valmontone and the 

sea without a_ considerable 
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LAST BASTION, THE ALBAN 
FROM WHICH THEY HURRIEDLY RETREATED ON JUNE 3, AFTER 
VELLETRI 
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GREAT WORLD WAR: 
-ROME’S FALL—AND AFTER. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


trapping of these German forces unless and until the 
Allies broke through and got behind them on Highway 
Five, and it ought to have been evident that this would 
be an extremely difficult operation. Personally, while I 
had been hoping for a good haul of prisoners and booty, 
I never saw much prospect of the envelopment of the 
enemy’s main body. 

Our columns advancing up the two roads I have 
mentioned, which run from Highway Six at Arce and 
Frosinone, to Highway Five at Avezzano and Arsoli, 
could not hope to do more than hustle the enemy’s rear- 
guards back along them. There was no way round, only 
a straight pursuit up two mountain roads, and if there is 
a historical instance of a pursuit overrunning a_hard- 








OF THE ALBAN HILLS: A MAP 
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lead to a crack at some point, but so far there 
was no sign of this. On the contrary, he was 
fighting most stubbornly, and his local leader- 
ship was thoroughly sound and competent. Our 
own troops fought magnificently, and I can- 
not see how the plan could have been better 
in any respect. If we fail to achieve “ the 
victory without a morrow,” although Rome 
is in our hands, it will not be for lack of 
leadership or of wiil. 

It need hardly be said that there are several degrees 
by which the victory may fall short of this. It is not 
possible to prophesy to what extent the enemy’s armies 
will be ruined, but there are certain results of the offensive 
upon which we may already count. The main roads con- 
verge upon Rome, and when the Germans are denied the 
use of them and forced on to those which traverse the 
mountains, they are certain to lose a great quantity of 
material. It is out of the question for them to carry back 
now anything like the amount which they had previously 
brought forward when they were able to employ the 
main roads. And even had they been able to keep open 
Highway Five, the same considerations should apply as 
soon as they were prevented from passing through Rome 
itself. North of Highway Five 
neither roads nor railways are 
adequate for the maintenance 
of the force commanded by 
Field-Marshal Kesselring now 
he is pushed away from the 
great junction of Rome. This 
is a serious matter for the 
enemy, whose strategic com- 
munications between Italy and 
Germany are not working 
smoothly. The Allied bombing 
apart, he is now operating in 
a country to a large extent 
unfriendly, and has to solve 
some difficult problems of 
security. He does it well, 
as we may freely admit, but 
this sort of thing is not 
accomplished without strain. 
Apart from the twenty-five 
divisions known to be main- 
tained in Italy, it is certain 
that many tens of thousands 
of non-divisional troops have 
to be employed on the lines 
of communication, on police 
and administrative duties. 

It would, however, be idle 
to pretend that the difficulties 
in this respect are all on one 
side. The Allies in Italy, with 
the present ones of having 
Rome and its population upon 
their hands, are rufning into 
the sort of trouble which they 
may hereafter have to face on 
an even larger scale elsewhere. 
The manner in which they deal 
with it now will provide a test 
of their ability to cope with if 
in France and other parts ot 
Europe. Rome has been to a 





AND VALMONTONE BY THE MAIN 


AND HIGHWAY SEVEN (VIA APPIA). 





amount of preparation, while on the other 
hand the time at his disposal was limited. 
Neither the pressure on their rearguards 
nor the attacks from the air would in them- 


selves prevent the Germans completing 3 
the wheel of their retreat if they were given } im 
more than, say, a week in which to do it, ai} 


They fully recognised the danger and had 
put their best troops into the line in the 
vital sector of the hinge. These troops fought 
with the greatest resolution, and our earlier 
attacks were held up. The impression which 
I gathered was that we had not been able 
to bring our full strength to bear, and that 
we were probing and launching local attacks 
while amassing material for a harder drive. 
Then, on or about May 30, a strong American 
attack broke in to a distance of 3000 yards 
in the region of Velletri, and it began to 
look as if something dramatic were about 
to happen. 

On June 2 we got the good news of 
the capture of Valmontone and_ Velletri. 
However, the German forces appeared to 
have pulled back from the southern and 
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oS great extent isolated from 
the outer world for some little 
time. Though the city itself 
has been as far as possible 
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spared, it has been ringed by bombs directed 
against its communications. This has meant 
that only a fraction of the normal daily 
supplies of fresh food required for the life of 
a great city has been brought in. The Allies 
will start off with having to feed a hungry 
population, probably a great deal hungrier 
than was that of Naples when they entered 
it. They will, as before, have to organise 
the distribution of the resources of the country, 
but, as before, they will find that these are 
inadequate. Indeed, after the semi-static war- 
fare of the winter, the Germans will probably 
be found to have eaten up or removed the 
food to a greater extent than in the south, 
where they were rushed off their feet. Much 
more strenuous measures will have to be taken 
to prevent the troops buying the existing 
stocks, as they bought the turkeys in the plain 
of Foggia. At the same time, we shall have 
to combat the deplorable lack of public spirit 
in Italy, where a vendor nearly always prefers 
to take his goods to the well-fed rather than 
the starving, because there is more money 
to be made out of the former. 








south-eastern slopes of the Alban Hills to a 
new position in rear, This meant that, 
once again, it had not been found possible 
to carry through- an operation 
deeply echeloned defences all of a_ piece, 
in a single thrust. About last week-end I was 
begininng to fear that the enemy would complete his retreat 
in the mountains, or, at all events, withdraw the main body 
of his troops, before we were able to crack the defences of the 
Alban Hills or their continuation across the flat region, 
cut by dvkes and streams, between them and the sea, If 
he did so we could not hope to do more than take a heavy 
toll of the forces retreating in the mountains. West of 
Frosinone we pushed the enemy back across the Sacco. 
rhis, however, involved only pressing his rearguards to 
the direction into which they would eventually have moved 
in any case, and did not seriously alter the general strategic 
situation, The pieture had been unfortunately presented 
by sections of the Press, which spoke of the German 
fenth Army being “ trapped" at a time when it had, 
in facet, two roads of sorts behind it leading up to High 


wav Vive the Rome-Pescara Road There could be no 


ROME AND HER ENVIRONS: 
EITHER SIDE 
against A DESPERATE EFFORT TO HOLD THE EASTERN OUTSKIRTS OF THE 
(Maps reproduced from Baedeker's * Guide to Central Italy,” published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 


OF THE ALBAN HILLS, CONVERGED ON THE CAPITAL. 


fighting enemy in such circumstances, I cannot recollect 
it. The air arm certainly introduces a new factor into 
such a pursuit, and affords some prospect of blocking the 
line of retreat. Yet a road is not easily cut in this manner. 
An odd crater here and there is quickly filled in. To 
create an effective block it is necessary to smash it up in 
front of a column of retreating transport, then smash 
the transport, and finally prevent the enemy from clearing 
the damaged vehicles out of the way. We had been 
doing this to some extent, and the comparative slowness 
of the enemy's retreat may be taken as the result; 
but at the same time he has maintained the flow of 
ammunition sufficiently to enable him to go on opposing 
our advance, and it must be presumed that he gets up 
his rations of food, even if on a reduced scale. If he is 
running short in this respect, then the added strain may 


A MAP SHOWING HOW HIGHWAYS SIX AND SEVEN, FROM 
KESSELRING MADE 
cITy. 


There must be numbers of tactical lessons 
from the present offensive which are already 
being studied with a view to the campaigns 
of the future. There is no reason to assume, 
however, that the pace of operations in a 
country such as France will have anything 
in common with that in Southern and Central Italy. There, 
none of the conditions which make for great mobility in 
warfare are present, whereas the opposite is the case in France. 
Naturally, there may. be other factors, such as the greater 
strength of the Germans in France and the.greater thorough- 
ness of their preparations, which may tend to slow down 
the pace, but if the Germans meet us in France with a 
similar relative strength to that in which they have met 
us in Italy, then the superior strength of our armour may 
enable us to make more rapid progress. Tanks appear to 
have operated chiefly by sixes in Italy; in France they 
may be able to operate by hundreds. I say this not to 
awaken hopes of a “ hussar ride" through France, which 
is the last thing I expect, but to emphasise that the basic 
conditions there are more in favour of mobile warfare 
than they are in Italy. 
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7 A COMPLIMENT TO GALLANT MALTA: 
THE PEOPLE OF THE GC. ISLAND 
HONOUR THEIR FIRST ARCHBISHOP. 














WHERE FORMERLY THE GRANDMASTERS OF P x THE FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF 
a " : aera + THE ARCHBISHOP AND METROPOLITAN OF MALTA, MONSIGNOR GONZI, - Give: i i Ee 
? MALTA STOOD ON CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS: : eas e's THE PEOPLE AS HE RIDES INTO 
2 ARRIVES AT RABAT FOR HIS SOLEMN ENTRY INTO THE CITY OF MDINA 


LORD GORT, V.C., 


IS HOLINESS POPE 

PIUS XII. has raised the 
See of Malta to an Archdiocese 
with the Diocese of Gozo as 
Suffragan See, thus forming a 
new Ecclesiastical Province, to 
be called the Maltese Province. 
Henceforth the title of his Grace 
Monsignor Gonzi and his suc- 
cessors will ‘be Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of Malta. While 
in other countries bishops travel 
in cars to take formal possession 
of their Sees, in Malta they ride 
on a white mare, following an 
ancient ceremonial. Monsignor 
Gonzi is wearing the “‘ Precious 
Mitre,”’ which is one of the most 
treasured possessions of the 
Cathedral of Malta, as it is 
studded with diamonds and 
other precious stones. The Cross 
he wears is encrusted with 
emeralds. The canopy is held 
by the Nobility of Malta and 
the mare’s bridle is in the hands 
of Malta’s two leading citizens, 
Sir George Borg, Chief Justice 
and President of the Court of 
Appeal, and the Marquis 
Scicluna, the prominent banker. 
Lord Gort, V.C., surrounded by 
his Service Chiefs, watched the 
procession from the balcony of 
the Banca Guiratale, where 
formerly the Grandmasters of 
Malta stood for all such 

official ceremonies. 





THE CER MONY Is 


MONSIGNOR ENRICO BONNICI, 


AND OTHERS, ? 
> PROCESSION OF CHURCH DIGNITARIES. - a 














A WHITE MARE. 
** PRECIOUS MITRE 


WATCH THE sag 
TO TAKE POSSESSION OF HIS SEE. 











* THE ARCHBISHOP, HIS WHITE MARE LED BY MALTA’S TWO LEADING CITIZENS, RIDES THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE CITY. 
z BY THE MALTESE NOBILITY. 
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THIS ANCIENT CEREMONY DATES BACK TO 1090. 
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METROPOLITAN OF MALTA 
ADVANCES TOWARDS THE 


EPISCOPAL 
AND CARRYING A 
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HIS GRACE IS WEARING THI 
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‘“ALL THAT SUMMER GLORY.” 





ORE often than 

not the books 

which I review on 

this page are illus- 

trated. This one 

might well have been 

illustrated ; perhaps 

after the war, when 

a the fifty-second edi- 

eas tion of it trium- 

phantly appears after 

the triumphant fifty- 

second front, the pub- 

lisher may find it 
possible to 
produce a luxurious 
edition with cuts 
by Clare Leighton, 
or Gwen Raverat, 
or John Nash, or 
some of those other 
artists who have 
their roots in the 
soil, know about 
country things, and are aware of the abiding 
framework of man’s life. If the illustrations are 
not provided immediately after the war, they will 
(even though another Dark Age succeeds that in 
which we are desperately wallowing) tempt artists 
centuries hence. For, with a game as its starting- 
point, it gives a picture of the essential and en- 
during aspects of our civilisation; explains those 
loves of ours (which some foreigners, thinking we 
are a nation of shopkeepers, and unaware of the 
fact that iron, coal and our inventiveness and our 
propensity for the sea forced us into a groove 
unnatural to us, do not understand) for bloodless 
combats in beautiful surroundings; and, on 
almost every page, evokes rural pictures which 
must lead every artist who descries them to 

emulate them with pen, pencil or brush. 


MR. EDMUND C, BLUNDEN, AUTHOR 
OF *‘ CRICKET COUNTRY,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Blunden, Fellow and Tutor 
in English Literature at Merton 
College, Oxford, since 1931, was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize 
in 1922. He served in France and 
Belgium, from 1916-19, with the 
Royal Sussex Regiment, gaining 
the M.C. His publications include 
“Poems, 1930-1940," ‘‘ Poems 
1914-1930,” “Undertones of 
War,” “ The Face of England,” 
“The Mind’s Eye,” etc. 


“CRICKET COUNTRY”: By 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN.* 


ee 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Had I achieved a degree of immorality and dishonesty 
which (possibly through cowardice) I have not yet reached, 
I could easily fill this page (not to mention more pages) 
with quotations from Mr. Blunden’s book. I should even 
have a good excuse: for my quotations from him would be 
much better than anything I could write round them. 
There are beautiful passages about the literature of cricket 
(he doesn’t miss Miss Mitford, the earliest instructed 
female “fan,” and he recognises the outstanding con- 
temporary gifts of Mr. Robertson-Glasgow) ; he diverges 
into English Landscape Painting, and pays a tribute to 
Colonel Grant’s book on “ The Old English Landscape 
Painters,” which, in point of knowledge and prose, is one 
of the noblest books about painting ever written; he 


ork, ag > ~ 


“* We hear, and we know,” says he, “that a scarcely 
bearable weight of work lies ahead of us, whether we live 
in an English village or an American city, by the Danube 
or the Dnieper. But we shall do it best if we do not shut 
ourselves morbidly off from the blessed power Recreation. 
‘Each man,’ in his national way, ‘to what sport and 
revels his addiction leads him.’ Kermesse will be king of 
the castle for certain days, or we shall never make up for 
the past with mighty workings. Indeed, it will be very 
remarkable if the world does not yield to nature, and 
express not only its burdens, but its joy on the way to 
better enterprise. About the year 1939 I picked up two 
books which have been increasingly present to my mind ; 
the first, edited by Henry Vizetelly, was ** Paris in Peril ”"— 
a chronicle of privations and calamities between 
1870 and 1871. The second, which is better 
known, was “ Paris Herself Again,’ written a 
few years afterwards by that prince of journalists 
in search of the gay hour, George Augustus Sala. 
These books, composing a story with a happy 
ending, have provided me with enough hopefulness 
and private reply to the gloomy apprehensions 
which we all have at times of a Europe sunk in 
hate and despair for a generation. They tell me as 
well as anything can that nature and time solve 
the hardest riddles; that the peoples will not be 
left in hell, that the fountains of man’s joys and 
pleasures will flow again, and almost—but not 
quite—that G. A. Sala will be the special corre- 
spondent at every fair and every attraction in the 
new old Europe.” 

Well, that may not, superficially, appear to 
have much to do with either * Cricket ’’ or 
* Country.” But it springs from both, and from 
our cricket and our country, from our love of 
gentleness, fair-play, and sticking-it. Mr. Blunden 
uses the word “ Recreation.’”” There were a lot 
of little, bewildered wretches between these two 
wars who, if one talked about Cricket, or of 
Country, or Homer, or Shakespeare, used the word 
* Escapism.” They did not realise that the 


alternative was sheer Materialism and an animal 
life ; let alone that anybody would have been quite 
justified in flying to the Moon in order to get 
away from them. Nor did they realise that in the 
actual temporal world the man who does most is 
the man with something not of this world (and as 
Mr. Blunden proves over and over, it comes out in 
cricket as elsewhere) in his consciousness. I think it 
was in 1910 that I saw an Eton and Harrow match in 
which a boy-bowler called Alexander was playing. 


SEATHWAITE FARM, HEAD OF BORROWDALE, LAKE DISTRICT, ACQUIRED 
BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. IT CONSISTS OF 614 ACRES OF ENCLOSED LAND, 
WITH GRAZING RIGHTS OVER A FURTHER 2118 ACRES OF FELL LAND. 


The preservation of the Lake District generally will be greatly helped forward by the 
National Trust’s purchase of Seathwaite Farm. When this property came into the 
market, the Trust decided to make a private appeal to local residents and other sup- 
: Agi porters, and the response was immediate. Comprising 614 acres of enclosed land, 
that he wandered too much into descriptions of land- with grazine rights over a further 2118 acres of the surrounding fells and carrying a flock 
scape, disquisitions on poets, and talk about Wild of 1100 Herdwick sheep, Seathwaite is well known for the beauty of its situation and 
Nature. Had he called it “Country.” or “ The also for its rain—the farm is said to be the wettest inhabited place in England--- its 
Si gdeos sete las i “ : + ee yew trees, and its plumbago mine. Few other places that the National Trust could 
English Countryside ” (which title it might well have acquired are more typical of the Lake District, its scenery and local traditions. 


* Cricket Country ” the book is called. It could 
hardly have been called anything else. For all I 
know to the contrary, Mr. Blunden’s publishers may 
have asked him to write a book about Cricket. Had 
he called his book ** Cricket ’’ a good many technical 
or urban lovers of the game might have complained 


Lady Montgomery-Mas- 
singberd, Major Norman 
Leith-Hay-Clark and 
Field-Marshal Sir Archi- 
bald Montgomery-Mas- 
singberd, as trustees of 
the Gunby Hall Estate, 
have presented the Hall, 
its contents, and approxi- 
mately 1500 acres of land, 
to the National Trust 
It was of Gunby that 
Tennyson wrote the lines 
‘“‘a haunt of ancient 
peace.” The house, of 
red brick and stone coins, 
was built in 1700 by Sir 
William Massingberd. It 
is typical of the William 
and Mary period; has a 
fine oak staircase of 
twisted balusters and 
nearly every room lined 
with contemporary wains- 
coting. Sir Archibald and 


Lady Montgomery-Mas- 
® ® . »eacr °°. TT , : > "Tc re ° ’ , 
A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE GUNBY HALL, NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE, singberd will continue to THE FINE OAK STAIRCASE OF TWISTED BALUSTERS AT GUNBY HALL 


WHICH, WITH ABOUT 1500 ACRES, HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL live at Gunby. NEARLY EVERY ROOM IS LINED WITH CONTEMPORARY WAINSCOTING. 
TRUST BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE ESTATE, : es. . THE HOUSE WAS BUILT IN 1700, 


If ever there was a match won by guts against odds that 
was the match: General Alexander’s side happened to lose, 
but that doesn’t matter. Cricket was the image of war 
without its hate and indiscriminate murder; and it trained 
people for the bloodier game. 

If only we could teach the Germans cricket! It might 
give them an outlet for their energies and an ability to see 
the other man’s point of view, and a chance of getting rid 


throws light on the English social structure with pages 
leading up to G. M. Trevelyan’s remark: “If the 
French noblesse had been capable of playing cricket 


bear), some might have grumbled that he dragged in 
cricket too much and forgot that there were plenty of people, 
even in our rural counties, who regard cricket as some 
nonsense or other in which “ these villagers’ or * these with . their peasants, their chateaux would never have 
men” (in which contemptuous category I have often been burnt.” He divagates, occasionally, into archeology 
been numbered) are incomprehensibly interested. His and quotes a clergyman in 1835 who grumbled that 
double title allows him to bring in everything; and he cricket, at Lord’s, was getting too slow and scientific. 


takes, to the delight of the reader, full advantage of it. And he describes, in sun and rain, many a country 


Village life, Test Matches at Lord's, literary history, the 
English Water-Colour School, the last war, this war, and 
many other things come into it. Anybody who has read 
‘ Undertones of War” knows what a war Mr. Blunden 
experienced last time; anybody who has ever played 
cricket with him, small and fragile as he appears, knows 
with what an unquenchable spirit he will bat, bowl, keep 
wicket, or dash about the field like a wisp of thistledown 
blown by the wind. He never loses heart, and he never 
loses his loves, and he never loses his sense that life is a 
battle, and that it is worth fighting even when the outlook 
is dark. And I can’t think of a better book than this to 
send to a boy at the front; coupling, as it does, heart- 
stirring pictures of home with a gallant faith. 


‘Cricket Country.” By Edmund Blunden, (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


scene, the recovery of which will produce in every cricket- 
ing reader a mixture of joy and melancholy, of nostalgia 
and delight. 

All around one, at this moment of crisis, one hears 
worried people talking. “ Even after we have beaten the 
Germans,” they say, ** what a mess there will be. France, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, the controversy with Russia about 
Poland, the awakening of the Far East, the settlements 
with America, the feeding of Europe, the switch-over 
of the factories, unemployment, strikes, and Uncle Will 
Beveridge and All.” But to all the languid and the weary 
Mr. Blunden has an answer. He, at least, has learnt, on 
the cricket field as in the trenches, that you certainly 
can’t win if you assume that you are beaten, and that 
you are certainly happier if you assume (taking every 
precaution) that you can win. 


of their awful inferiority complex. I seem to remember 
that, just after the other Great War, they did try to start 
a Berlin Cricket Club (hoping to penetrate our secrets 
about winning wars and being gentlemanly), and that the 
British Press laughed at them for clicking heels as they 
came to the wicket, and saluting the umpires, their fellow- 
batsmen, and the bowlers. That was as bad on our part 
as trying to exact reparations which could only be paid in 
goods (the same applied to the Anglo-American debt), 
which would throw our own people out of work. But, since 
they 're talking about re-educating the Germans after this 
war, cricket (patiently taught, and its spirit explained) 
might very well help. They are a very tough lot, and 
their energies must have an outlet somehow ; even though 
we may (in a purely “ Escapist" mood) wish that none 
of them had ever been born. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: NO. 23—THE HAWKER TYPHOON, ONE 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL AtTisT, C. ] 
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A TYPHOON IN ACTION OVER EUROPE: HAVING FOLLOWED ITS FW-190 VICTIM DOWN AND WATCHED IT CRA 


The Hawker Typhoon, successor to the Hurricane, first went into action in the air war over Europe, bombing and cannon-strafing enemy targets, and a twenty-fou 
early in 1942, since when it has steadily added to its fame as one of the shooting down, enemy aircraft, taking a particularly heavy toll of Germany's four 20-mm, 
world's most formidable fighters. When the enemy tip-and-run raids on our crack fighter, the FW-190. Designed by Mr. Sidney Camm, who also perimeter of 
coastal towns became a nuisance, it was the Typhoon which made them too designed the Hurricane, the Typhoon, whose top speed is considerably in monoplane ¢ 
costly to be continued; and later, fitted with two 500-lb. bombs, it joined excess of 400 m.p.h., is powered by the new 2200-h.p. Napier Sabre engine, Typhoon's a 


‘ N.B.: Do not cut along the right-hand edge of this page, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST FORMIDABLE FIGHTERS. 


aL Artist, C. E. TuRNER. 
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ED IT CRASH IN PLAMES, THE TYPHOON ZOOMS UP AGAIN TO THE SKIES, IN SEARCH OF OTHER PREY. 


a twenty-four-cylinder sleeve-valve, liquid-cooled motor, and is armed with | bulge is a combined duct for oil and coolant radiators and air intake for the 
four 20-mm. cannon, two in the leading edge of each wing outside the | Sabre engine. Pilots have described the Typhoon to be, in spite of the 
perimeter of the large triple-bladed propeller. A low-wing, single-seat weight of its armament, an exceptionally steady gun platform. It is 
monoplane of all-metal construction, the most distinctive feature of the doubtful if any aircraft can outclass its triple record in fighting, bombing, 


Typhoon’s appearance is probably the large bulge beneath its nose. This and low-flying cannon attacks 
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TITO’S CAMOUFLAGED ( a THE MARSHAL AND SOME 
HEADQUARTERS. OS 2g in OF HIS PARTISANS. 
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MARSHAL TITO AT HIS MOUNTAIN HEADQUARTERS: THREE STUDIES OF THE HEROIC LEADER OF THE YUGOSLAV PARTISANS. WITH HIM (CENTRE) IS HIS FAVOURITE 


PET, A GERMAN POLICE DOG, WHO ANSWERS TO THE NAME OF “ TIGER.” 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE CABIN IN HICH MARSHAL TITO LIVES AND CONDUCTS 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARSHAL’S WELL-HIDDEN H.Q. IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
HIS CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE NAZI INVADERS, 


TO THE RIGHT IS THE STEEP PATH LEADING TO THE CABIN, 
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THREE FULLY-ARMED PARTISAN GIRLS WHO ATTENDED THE SECOND ANTI- 


THE LEADER OF THE MONTENEC DELEGATES TO MARSHAL TITO’S NATIONAL 
OF MARSHAL TITO'S NATIONAL ARMY OF LIBERATION. 


ARMY OF LIBERATION YOUTH CONGRESS-—PARTISAN STANA TOMASHEVITCH, AGED 21. FASCIST YOUTH CONGRESS 


Situated as it is, built up against the living mountain rock, the cabin head- taken at that time. Recently, too, the second anti-Fascist Youth Congress of 
in which Marshal Tito lives and conducts his successful campaign Tito’s National Army of Liberation was held, and the delegates from the 


quarters 
to reach the rendezvous, fighting their 


against the Nazi invaders—he has just ordered an all-out general offensive—is Province of Montenegro took 30 days 
dificult for visitors to locate. It is approached by a steep path hewn out of Way through enemy-held territory The leader of the party was a young girl 
the mountain-side, and before reaching the cabin anyone who seeks an interview of twenty-one, Stana Tomashevitch, who has been fighting with the partisans 
is subjected to a critical examination by the guards Recently the Marshal for three years and has been twice wounded. On arrival she was made 
granted an interview to war correspondents, and our three top pictures were Chairman of the Congress. 
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Dy TEN HOURS’ WORK: THE ERECTION OF A MASS-PRODUCED .HOUSE. 
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SSS eee 
I. A VACANT SITE, DESIGNED TO TAKE A PRE-FABRICATED TARRAN HOUSE, 2. TWO HOURS LATER. EIGHT MEN AND FOUR WOMEN HAVE ALREADY 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT 8 A.M. ON MAY 2, WHEN THE HOUSE WAS ERECTED. ERECTED MOST OF THE LOWER STOREY OF THE HOUSE, WITH ROOM DIVISIONS. 3 
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.caaigel eaten dencadaceesanin-mancen asians cuenceiaecipmanracempaamadnentiaaaegaege recap leaping ona amt * 
4. WITHIN THE NEXT TWO HOURS THE WALLS OF THE SECOND STOREY HAVE / b 
BEEN ERECTED, WITH THE FRAMES OF THEIR DOORS AND WINDOWS IN 

% POSITION. 4 


et a OO OOOO LOO LOLOL OO OL ALA AAA: 


~ 3 AT I2 NOON. THE LOWER STOREY IS COMPLETED, WITH THE BALCONY 
RAILS IN POSITION OVER THE WINDOW, AND WORK ON THE SECOND STOREY 
IS BEGUN. 





N.B—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleay. 
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5. THE TIME 1S 4 P.M., AND THE SECOND STOREY IS ALMOST COMPLETED, 3 *% 6. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT 6 P.M. THE ERECTION OF THE HOUSE, 
WITH THE ROOF PARTLY IN POSITION, THE ABSENCE OF LITTER ANYWHERE ~% INCLUDING THE CHIMNEY, IS FINISHED. WITHIN THREE DAYS IT HAD 
) > IS TYPICAL, 4 z= _________ BEEN DECORATED AND FURNISHED. 
Our pictures show six stages in the erection of a Tarran Unit House at Hull who argues that comfortable, craftsmanlike houses can be mass-produced as 
on May 2, when eight men and four women, most of them without previous permanent homes. The three-bedroom, two-storey house illustrated is entirely 
experience, completed the house between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. Within four days, factory built in wooden-framed concrete wal! units, and contains an oper 
on May 5, the house had been decorated and furnished, and was officially fireplace in the living-room, electric radiators in the bedrooms, and a hot-water 
opened by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.1.B.A., M.P. These pre-fabricated houses boiler in the kitchen. There is also a hall, bathroom, lavatory, landing, and 
are the idea of Mr. Robert G. Tarran, of Hull, head of Tarran Industries, Ltd., a utility room with space for a wash-boiler, pram, cycle, etc. 4 


Reproductions by Courtesy of Tarran Industries, Lid. 
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N the opposite page we illustrate 
six stages in the erection of a 
pre-fabricated, mass-produced Tarran 


house. Here we show views of the 
house in its completed form. Since 
its erection, the house has been in- 
spected by thousands of visitors. One 
of the many points of interest about 
this type of house is that it can be 
built on its site after the preparation 
of paths, garden, and so on, for the 
work of erection involves little if any 
litter. Even the damp-course is 
incorporated in the factory-built wall 
units, and 90 per cent. of the plumbing, 
too, is pre-fabricated, the units travel- 
ling frém the factofy with pipes in 
position. In practice, only 10 per cent. 
of the cost of a Tarran house is 
involved on the site: the other 90 per 
cent. is accounted for in the factory 
production. The cost of the two- 
storey house illustrated on these two 
pages works out at £750, the result 
being a house of modern design outside 
and in, attractive in appearance, with 
well-placed windows and a pleasant 
balcony outside the front bedroom. 
Mr. Tarran, who has insisted from the 
béginning that these houses must be 
built in the traditions of craftsmanship, 
argues that the application of modern 
production methods need never mean 
shoddiness. If the knowledge of 
architects, builders, and production 
experts is properly co-ordinated, he 
says, why should not mass-produced 
houses be just as well-designed and 
efficient as mass-produced motor-cars 
of 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMPLETED TWO-STOREY TARRAN HOUSE, SET UP IN ITS FINISHED GARDEN. 
WORKMANLIKE APPEARANCE BOTH OUTSIDE AND IN. 
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THE LAW OF THE WILD. 


ORD MELBOURNE’S historic protest, ‘‘ Why can’t you leave it alone? ’’, might 

be applied to some of the steps taken to order the wild life of Britain. Bird migrants 

have found sanctuary here, much to our advantage, and its native wild life compares 

favourably with that of Continental countries as crowded. Mr. Douglas Gordon has 

lately pointed out how little its indigenous animals have changed. The “‘ grey wolf of the 

wold ’”’ has gone, and the wild boar: but the wild deer persistently maintain their place, 

even in cultivated areas, from Dartmoor to Surrey, and the red deer is extending its range. 

We still have the British bear (the badger), the weasel, and the stoat, and the wild cat has 
reappeared to contradict a false alarm about its extinction. 

Why not leave them alone? They regulate their own periodic disappearances and 
reappearances, and man’s interference is merely mischievous. The worst result of it is to 
push a diminishing species over the edge into extinction. Nature, as Mr. Gordon remarks, 
rarely exterminates a species. The North American bison began to fade away when 
ranching and farming limited its to-and-fro travels over the plains ; but it was the slaughter 
of the remnants for buffalo robes which finished it. The last great auk and the giant 
tortoises of the Galapagos Islands went to boil the pot. Left 
alone, wild animals have their own cycles of diminution and 
increase, due to epidemics or overcrowding or food supply : 
and the truth is that too little is known about the operation 
of these natural causes. Exact observation is the task of 
the few; the casual observer is a menace. 

Two examples of it are recent—the campaigns against the 
rook and the badger. The badger, whatever its shortcomings, 
should be preserved as a national monument. “ Bill Brock,” 
as the countryman calls him, was said by Sir Richard Owen 
to be possibly the oldest surviving mammal, as sacred as 
the Australian platypus, the monotreme. His supposed 
depredations on the hen-roost are largely a calumny. A 
chicken is a rarer mouthful in his dietary than in that of the 
wartime housewife. Grubs and beetles and worms are more 
in his way, and he is, in sooth, the farmer’s friend. The 
preservation of the rook is not a matter of sentiment, but of 
economics. The case was stated in The Illustrated London News 
a year ago (April 24, 1943), and no reason appears to alter the 
opinion then expressed : that the rook more than pays its way 
for its inroads on the farmer’s crops in autunan by its destruc- 
tion of insect pests in spring and summer. The “ thinning- 
out” of rookeries in May is a relic of superstition. 

The asserted thinning-out of another kind, of the native 
red squirrel by the imported grey squirrel, is also an example 
of imperfect observation. The red squirrel was dis- 
appearing before its rival came. It was here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, vanishing almost in a night, and the 
cause was an epidemic disease, not unknown, but unique 
in violence and extent. The grey squirrel in its native 
land suffered such a scourge and then revived. It is not 
unusual for a few hardy survivors of a scourge to raise 
a new generation immune from it, and there are signs 
that the red squirrel is coming back. It is not irrele- 
vant to point out that the farmers gave the last kick to 
the red squirrel by organising squirrel clubs to hunt it 
as a pest. It disappeared from counties where the 
grey squirrel was not. 

An epidemic disease cannot be foretold : its cause is 
not known, its symptoms obscure. Nor are the reasons 
plain why, apart from epidemic disease, the numbers 
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prs ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. The old French saying came instantly to mind 

as I read the opening pages of one of the most illuminating accounts of Russia and 
her people yet to hand. For the morning papers had contained graphic stories of the suc- 
cessful passage of the biggest British convoy sent to Russia. And here, in no less graphic 
detail, was much the same thing, save that it happened 391 years ago to the very month. 
Then, three small English ships had slipped down-Thames to force the North-East Passage 
and bring Cathay into the orbit of our trade. One only survived ; and that to reach, not 
Cathay, but the well-nigh equally legendary Muscovy. After much tribulation, it entered 
the White Sea and crossed the Dvina bar, to sail up that river and berth at Kholmogro, 
which lies just above the present site of Archangel, whence its commander, Richard 
Chancellor, set off to Moscow to present his letters to Tsar Ivan the Terrible. 

“* The thought of those Tudor cockle-shells labouring . . . in the black, inhuman chaos 
of those Northern waters is enough to make the modern traveller’s hair stand on end,”’ 
says the author ; but ‘“‘ anyone who has made the journey from Archangel to Moscow will 
find it all but impossible to conceive the courage of a small matter-of-fact party of 
Englishmen setting out into unknown country which even 
to-day lies in wait to overwhelm the uncertain wanderer 
and kill him of starvation and of cold.” 

This story of the discovery of Russia by our merchant 
venturers must make a deep impression on all who pick up 
Mr. Crankshaw’s book. Chancellor’s arrival at Ivan’s Court 
opened up trade and provided the Tsar with much-needed 
material for his incessant warfare against Poles, Lithuanians, 
Tartars, and the rest. The “ line”’ ran then, as it does to- 
day, from Poland to the Crimea, and English ships served 
Russia then as they do to-day. A compelling thought for all 
who wish to see the twonations drawn closer together. Few 
will contradict the author when he says that the first essen- 
tial to understanding a nation is to recognise its differences 
and ours. Here the language barrier may become an asset. 
“Thus it may be that the last country in the world the 
British will ever understand is the U.S.A.—simply because 
of our unfortunate conviction that we both speak the 
same language.” 

That may be. But the fact remains that just as our 
Russian friends cannot, as yet, comprehend all that British 
labour and British convoys have meant to them, just as 
they have little realisation of the meaning and implication 
of British sea-power, so, in America, there exists an abysmal 
ignorance in many quarters of Britain’s part in the war. 
Members of a Southern University recently visited by 
a colleague thought the Italian and New Guinea 
campaigns were being conducted and fought solely 
by Americans. Toa great number of Americans Lend- 
Lease is nothing but a one-way traffic; this despite 
such official statements as that made by President 
Roosevelt the other day that “in proportion to their 
available resources, our principal Allies are putting as 
much into the war as we.” 

This being so, it is to be hoped’ that Mr. E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator from 
August 1941 to September 1943, will secure an attentive 
and discriminatory reading in his own country for his 
authoritative book on the subject. Lend-Lease came 
into action three years ago. Before that we poured 
out our wealth in the U.S. We bought arms and, 
says Mr. Stettinius, the first list included 500,000 
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Norwegian lemming. At one time an eleven-year 
fluctuation for African big game was suspected, but the 
idea of correlating it with an eleven-year cycle of 
sun-spots was abandoned. As already said, we know 
little about such things, but it seems more likely to 
be associated with the tsetse fly and the epidemic which almost 
swept the wild buffalo from Africa: as a supposed epidemic 
every century reduces the number of Indian elephants. 

The three- to four-year cycle of the Norwegian lemmings 
was the one most industriously examined by Collett in 
Norway, and its findings endorsed by Mr. Charies Etiin, 
Director of the Bureau of Animal Populations, Oxford. The 
lemmings begin their migration to the sea when the moun- 
tainous areas become too crowded. It is not entirely because 
the food-supply question becomes too difficult for them, The 
locust swarms set out on their periodical invasions from 
their breeding-places in the French Sudan or in the lands 
bordering the Red Sea; or from India or Morocco, when 
these areas cease to satisfy the demands of their populations ; 
and food is not the sole determinant, as Dr. P. B. Uvarov, 
of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology in London, has demon- 
strated. The law that governs all is that there is an opti- 
mum density of population of every area inhabited, one which 
it is most advantageous to the species to possess, and that 
when this “ best ” population figure is passed, the population 
must move off, or be reduced. An epidemic that reduces 
it may be a biological necessity ; parasitic or other enemies 
are in the same way a necessary purge. 

This law cannot be perceived with any certainty among 
birds, which possess so wide an area, and we hardly may 
venture to apply it to the rabbit, which has so disparaging 
a Press at the present time: and the house sparrow is beyond reckoning in many places 
and in many ways. Yet hares and rabbits and jack-rabbits are subject to violent fluctu- 
ations in North America and Siberia. The turn of the tide may come to both. The 
difficulty facing us is in one way the same with rabbit and sparrow, and is that of limiting 
their field of occupation. The rabbit has a whole continent before him in Australia and is 
little circumscribed in England. No boundaries can be set on the sparrow’s area, and the 
sparrow increases wherever it may be met, as North America has found, If we have 
to wait for the diminution of the rabbit, the sparrow, or even the rat, we can at any rate 
console ourselves with the thought that the wild life we wish to keep will return if 
nothing is done by human interference with Nature’s methods, which are neither kind 
nor cruel but obedient to law. 

A few years ago a shortage of swallows was proclaimed, and said to be due to the 
abundance of conscienceless sparrows who occupied their nests. But they are here again 
as usual, The wryneck, sometimes called the cuckoo’s mate because he comes at the 
same time in April, seems to have deserted us, and the red-legged chough, handsomest of 
the crows, has apparently vanished beyond recall, But the same thing was said about 
the carrion-crow, yet here he is again. The buzzard, too, the handsomest and biggest of 
the soaring falcon tribe, is coming back, and so he will if the too sporting farmer who cannot 
resist “ having a shot at he " will refrain, Better leave him alone: and leave the osprey 
As recorded in The Times, some base person tried to shoot this vanishing and 
Kk. S. Grew, 
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out-traded Great Britain.” 

For people here, no less than in America, it is 
interesting to read how our demand for aircraft saved 
the American industry, then “ operating only in 
skeleton fashion. Many companies were hardly able to 
keep going at all.”” We gave orders which ‘“ were almost 
revolutionary in their effect upon our [U.S.] aviation 
industry, and they laid the groundwork for the great 
expansion that wasto come.” We and the French “ spent 
their own money to build new airplane-engine plants 
in the United States and to equip them with the needed 
machine tools. Their money financed schools where 
thousands of new American workers were trained in the 
necessary skills.” This book deserves a wide public. 

Among the fifty over-age destroyers was one originally 
named U.S.S. ** Buchanan "’ which was rechristened H.M.S. 
**Campbeltown.” In the darkness before the dawn of 
March 28, 1942, she nosed into St. Nazaire and rammed the 
main dock gates of Germany’s main Atlantic base. That 
was in the second big combined operation carried out under 
the command of Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N., tells the story, 
with many others, in his collection of nineteen pen-portraits 
of naval leaders. They are necessarily somewhat sketchy, 
though it is good to be reminded of Taranto and Vaagso, 
the “ Altmark,” ** Bismarck,”’ and ‘“‘ Admiral Graf Spee.” 
Much more stable, however, is the collection of Captain 
Liddell Hart’s writings between 1913 and 1939. Essays on 
war may not appeal to the average Englishman in normal 
times, but to-day, with so many playing their part in the 
abominable game as officers, rankers and Home Guards, these explanations and dissertations 
will be widely appreciated, for they are thought-provoking and conducive of argument as 
well as practical. One example must suffice : 

“It is absurd to assume that man has some charter of exemption from the fate of the 
innumerable species that have failed to adapt themselves to their environment. The 
only chance of adaptation is through a broadening of the spirit. We do not want less 
patriotism but a greater patriotism—to sublimate, not to suppress it.” 

What would Julian Huxley say to that? Much, I am sure ; for he has already said a 
great deal in the wartime essays he now collects into a volume that is even more provoca- 
tive and certainly of more universal appeal than that of Captain Liddell Hart. War, to him, 
is not merely a human but a biological problem ; and he tackles it as such, ranging widely 
over many fields as he does so. Andin the midst of all the inescapable welter of war and 
peace, revolution and reconstruction, let us give thanks to him for his all-too-short chapter on 
Dr. Spooner and the true and apocryphal stories of that lovable scholar.—W,. R. CaLverrt, 
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A GERMAN MINE-DETECTOR WHICH, WITH ITS SEARCH- 
COIL AHEAD OF RUBBER-TYRED WHEELS, TRANSMITS 
REACTIONS THROUGH THE PRAM-TYPE HANDLE-BAR, 


ANOTHER TYPE OF GERMAN MINE-DETECTOR, WORKED WITH 
A 2-VOLT ACCUMULATOR. THESE CAPTURED DETECTORS ARE 
BEING USED TO SPOT GERMAN MINES. 
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A POLISH SOLDIER EXPERIMENTS WITH A 

CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK WEAPON, SIMILAR 
TO THE AMERICAN ROCKET-FIRING BAZOOKA, 


UCH of the equipment and many of the 
weapons captured from the Germans during 
the Allied advance up Italy to Rome is already 
in use against its previous owners. On this page 
we show a variety of enemy equipment encountered 
by our troops in their northward drive, and two 
examples of strongly-constructed German dug-outs 
of the type in which many last-ditch stands were 
made by German rearguard detachments attempting 
to slow down the Allied advance. 
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brilliant moves which has led to the capture of Rome reflects the 
greatest credit on Allied commanders in Italy. The enemy has been outwitted and 
out-mancuvred from the start, and although he has fought bitterly to hang on to 
the various key points all along the line, he has more than met his match, not only 
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MAN SHELLS 


ON HIGHWAY SIX AFTER UNITS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY OCCUPIED 
ARCE, AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING, ON MAY 30. 


LAND 


FINAL STAGES OF THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN-—-AN ENDLESS COLUMN 
IS MARCHED TO THE REAR IN THE ANZIO AREA. 


REMINISCENT OF THE 
OF PRISONERS 


SHAFTS OF BRILLIANT 
TROOPS MOVE IN. 


SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE 
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AMIDST THE RUINS OF 
SUNSHINE PENETRATING 


in our Generals but also in the outstanding fighting qualities of Allied troops. These 
pictures mark several steps on the road to Rome, single steps taken by the Fifth 
and Eizhth Armies, but each one forming part of the brifiant whole which has 
resulted in the liberation of the first European capital. 
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“a ~~... GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN DURING THE ADVANCE ON ROME, 
‘ , AND ALLIED WOUNDED EVACUATED BY JEEP AND AIR. 
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A GERMAN ARTILLERYMAN, CAPTURED DURING THE DRIVE 3 PASSING A WRECKED TANK NEAR ARCE, A GERMAN SOLDIER CARRIES A WHITE FLAG, 
TOWARDS ROME, BEING ESCORTED TO IMPRISONMENT. CLAIMING ARCE WAS OCCUPIED BY UNITS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY ON MAY 30. 
TO BE TWENTY YEARS OLD, HE LOOKS MUCH YOUNGER. 





























». HE KEEPS A FIRM GRASP OF HIS GUN WHILE HAULING OUT THE FIRST 


THIS POLISH SOLDIER, WHO KNOWS GERMAN TREACHERY, TAKES NO CHANCES WHEN 7 / OF THREE GERMANS, AFTER POLISH TROOPS HAD CAPTURED THE TOWN 
INVESTIGATING A WHITE FLAG POKED OUT FROM A GERMAN DUG-OUT IN PIEDEMONTE ... 
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TWO WOUNDED BRITISH SOLDIERS BEING EVACUATED BY JEEP—ONE OF MANY USES ¢ ‘| A WOUNDED ALLIED SOLDIER BEING LIFTED ON HIS STRETCHER INTO A DOUGLAS 
OF THIS VERSATILE VEHICLE-——-DURING THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD OFFENSIVE. ; AIR AMBULANCE FOR EVACUATION FROM THE BATTLEFRONT TO HOSPITAL. 
The extreme youthfulness of the German artilleryman prisoner shown in our first pic- | June 5, that the Allies had taken 20,000 prisoners in the three-weeks offensive 
ture is, judging by reports from correspondents, quite common on the Italian front | which resulted in the capture of Rome. Other pictures show the evacuation of 
The white flag, too, has been seen with increasing frequency, though German treachery | wounded Allied soldiers by jeep and air ambulance. Swift transport of wounded 


has caused it to be treated with suspicion by Allied troops. It was announced, on i men in this war has already saved countless valuable lives 
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THE LITTERED ROADS TO ROME: A TRIBUTE 
TO THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE. 
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SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF ENEMY VEHICLES CRIPPLED BY THE 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES IN BACKGROUND — A COMMON SIGHT DURING THE ADVANCE ON ROME, +% FIRST TACTICAL AIR FORCE DURING THE GERMAN RETREAT NEAR ROME. 


ee eee 


A LINE OF KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN TRANSPORT VEHICLES BESIDE ONE OF THE ROADS | 
OVER WHICH THE ENEMY WAS DRIVEN BACK TOWARDS ROME BY THE ALLIED ARMIES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















ANOTHER BATCH OF CRIPPLED ENEMY TRANSPORT VEHICLES, OF WHICH - GERMAN GUNS AND VEHICLES SMASHED BY BOMBING IN A CUTTING NEAR VELLETRI. 
. " 2 . ae - : 
“} THE GERMANS HAVE LOST THOUSANDS IN THE LAST FEW WEEKS’ FIGHTING. NINE MARK VI, (TIGER) TANKS WERE FOUND ON ONE STRETCH OF ROAD ALONE, 


On the same day that the fall of Rome was announced, reports from forward convoys streaming northward in retreat, and destroyed several hundred vehicles. 
units of the victorious Allied armies showed that in the preceding few days the As the Allies entered Rome, another action was taking place north of the city, 
enemy had lost heavily in equipment and material along the whole Fifth Army where roads as far as 50 miles up to Bolsena were packed with the traffic of 
front, In particular, the Campo Leone area west of Velletri was described as Kesselring's retreating forces. Long before dusk on that day the First Tactical 
being “littered with enemy tanks and vehicles."’ During the offensive from the Air Force had wrought havoc among the German columns pouring northward, 
Anzio beach-head, aircraft of the First Tactical Air Force caught several German having destroyed 300 vehicles and damaged an equal number. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 
PEOPLE 


PUBLIC BYE TO-DAY. 


IN THE 
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asses = oa ant PEELE DEEL ESI, CE 
ALLIED COMMANDERS IN ITALY SALUTE THE COLOURS: (L. TO R.) GENERAL ALEXANDER, 
LT.-GEN, MARK W. CLARK, AND GEN. ALPHONSE JUIN, COMMANDING FRENCH FORCES IN ITALY. “os ZA 
This photograph, taken during a ceremony at Fifth Army Headquarters in Italy, shows General Sir 
Harold Alexander, Commander of the Allied Armies in that country, Lieut.-General Mark Clark, Fifth 


Army Commander, and General Alphonse Juin, commanding the French Forces in Italy, saluting passing colours 
General Clark. was The 


ee 


— 

Peers. 
MR, ANTHONY SMITH, DR. IVAN SUBASITCH. 

George Cross has been awarded to In an appeal for political unity throughout 
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SIR CUTHBERT WALLACE. 
Famous for the important part he took at 
the end of the last and the beginning of the 

. Present century in the initiation of asepsis 
in surgical practice at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Sir Cuthbert Wallace died on May 24. He 
took a major share in the disposition and 
administration of the British base hcspitals 

in France during the last war. 








MARSHAL TITO AT HIS MOUNTAIN H.Q. 
L. TOR.) J. TALBOT, OF REUTERS, 5. 
supported 
25. They failed to cat 
john Talbot, of 





German parachutists, 
Marshal Tito on May 
to his staff, but Mr. 








aptured The latter escaped. This attack 


in a review following a presentation of British decorations to officers of the Fifth Army. 
awarded the Order of the British Empire by General Alexander. 
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PRIBICHEVICH, OF * 
by elider-borne 


Reuters, and Mr 











SENOR VELASCO IBARRA. 
Following the revolution in Ecuador, Sefior 
Velasco Ibarra returned to Quito, the capital, 
from exile in Colombia and assumed the 
presidency in the revolutionary Government. 
He has appointed a new Cabinet, and has 
frozen the funds of various firms and in- 
dividuals connected with the del Rio adminis- 
tration. The country appears to be quiet. 











ALLIED WAR CORRESPONDENTS : 
TIME,’ AND THE MARSHAI 


infantry, attacked the Bosnian H.QO. of 
h the Marshal or the Allied officers attached 
S. Pribichevich, of “ Time,” were 
materialised after we had already gone t 
n pare 653 of this ssue 


WITH 


ed 


Mr. Anthony Smith, member of the Civil 
Defence Rescue Service of Chelsea, for out- 
standing gallantry in conditions of the utmost 
danger and difficulty. He rescued trapped 
people from bombed buildings, forcing his 
way through a solid wall of flame in col- 
lapsing houses. Anthony Smith is a chimney 


Yugoslavia, King Peter has announced that 
Dr. Ivan Subasitch, formerly Governor of 
Croatia, and now Ywgoslavia's Premier, is to 
consult all resistance elements in the country. 
Dr. Subasitch is to meet representatives of 
Marshal Tito shortly. General Mihailovitch 
will also be asked to send a representative 
to talk with Dr. Subasitch. before the new 
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sweep, and, in the last war, was in the Royal ] 
Marines. He is forty-five. ae Government is actually formed. 
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GERMAN RETREAT IN ITALY: KESSELRING (LEFT) GIVES ORDERS BY 


VON RICHTHOFEN STUDIES PLANS (CENTRE FOREGROUND). 


According to the German caption which accompanied this photograph, Field-Marshal Albert 
Kesselring, Commander-in-Chief of the German Forces in italy, is giving orders by field telephone for 
attacks on the Allied beach-head at Anzio. If this is true, it must have been almost the last order of 
the kind the German commander gave, for the enemy retreat started immediately afterwards, a retreat 
which has already led to the Allied entry into Rome and the pursuing of the Nazi armies beyond the city. 


JUST BEFORE THE 
TELEPHONE. 
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AFTER THE CAPTURE OF CASSINO: THE CHIEF 

TO THE RUINS, WHICH IS ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE 
Riding beside the driver of a jeep, the Chief Prior of Cassino Abbey returned to the ruined monastery. 
The scene that met his eyes was one of complete devastation, for only one wall of the world-famous 
monastery remains intact and the church itself, used by the German vandals as a storeroom for 
ammunition and supplies, is shattered. This photograph was taken at the time Mr. Peter Fraser, 


ABBEY RETURNS 
A JEEP. 


PRIOR OF THE 
MONASTERY, IN 
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Prime Minister of New Zealand, visited his countrymen fighting in Italy, and made a tour of Cassin 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL. 


BY THE GERMANS AS A DEFENCE 





PART OF THE BELGIAN COAST HAS ALSO BEEN FLOODED 


GERMAN COUNTER-MEASURES AGAINST AN ALLIED INVASION INCLUDE THE FLOODING 
MEASURE AGAINST THE ALLIED INVASION. 


OF LARGE AREAS IN HOLLAND: TYPICAL DUTCH HOUSES SURROUNDED BY WATER. 

German counter-measures against an Allied invasion of Europe include the flooding of huge areas in holding up an invading army, and the most that such flooding can do is to cause some little delay 

Holland ilong the low-lying coast of Belgium-—an obvious precaution to be taken by the enemy to advancing troops owing to the difficulty of manceuvring tanks and vehicles through varying depths 

and one has been used in the Low Countries on many occasions in the past. It is doubtful of water. The damage done by systematic flooding is incalculable, and the fair and productive 
comes to effectively country of Holland will suffer for many a year before the land can be reclaimed. 





whether the Germans themselves believe in the efficacy of such a measure when it 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH S * FIRST PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT IN THE CITY: THE PRINCESSES WIN THE UTILITY DRIVING CLASS AT THE WINDSOR HORSE SHOW: 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, WITH THE LORD MAYOR, AT THE MANSION HOUSE. WITH PRINCESS MARGARET HOLDING THE RIBBONS. 
Two recent occasions when H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth appeared in public were at the Windsor Horse Hall of the Mansion House, where the founders first met in 1884. She made a short speech—the 
ow and at the Mansion House, where, as President of the National Society for the Prevention of | second she has made in public. At the Windsor Horse Show Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, 
ielty to Children, she took part in the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of the Society. It was her competing for the first time, won prizes in two classes. In the utility single driving class, Princess 
public engagement in the City of London, and she went to the meeting in the capacity of | Margaret drove and had Princess Elizabeth in the utility trap; in the non-hackney section of the 
Her Royal Highness was welcomed by the Lord Mavor in the Egyptian private driving class the rdles were reversed. 








hist 
President of the N.S.P.C.C. 





BY THE EXPLOSION: THE ENGINE 


TOWN : A VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE DEVASTATION CAUSED 
OF THE TRAIN (RIGHT) 1S COMPLETELY WRECKED. 


the rest of the trucks were shunted into a siding, but 
A certain number of persons. 


PASSES THROUGH A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


A WAGON OF BOMBS BLOWS UP AS A TRAIN 
THE SCENE AS WORKERS CLEAR UP THE DEBRIS. 


uile ting in the town escaped some damage and houses over a mile from the scene had their | found the wagon on fire and uncoupled it; 


before the burning wagon could be moved it blew up, killing Nightall. 


Scarcely a b 

windows shattered following the explosion of a railway ammunition wagon containing bombs recently. 

The station buildings were completely wrecked and houses near by were so severely damaged that the including the driver of the train, were severely injured, and the signalman in the signal-box on the 

occupants were made homeless. The fireman of the train, James William Nightall, lost his life in an Station died in hospital. The gasworks near the station received the full force of the blast and the 
the remainder of the wagons from being involved. It was he who town was temporarily without its gas supply. 


act of heroism which prevented 
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The smallest 
steel tube is 
a hypodermic 

needle made by 
Accles & Pollock. 
Now, without even 

stepping into a lift, 
we'll take you to our 
outsize department where 
the Chesterfield Tube 
Company makes a tube as 

big as this in the form of a 
bottle, It weighs thirteen tons, is 
twenty-four feet long and has a bore 
of thirty-two inches, Filled with air 

under pressure it enables huge presses to 
be operated hydraulically. Which all goes to 
show that if you want the smallest tube in the 


world or one approaching the other extreme or anything in between, ® 
one of the Tube Investments group of companies can look after you. e orpora 
Advertisement for CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO © LTD Derby Rd., Chesterfield 


BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD and the Sarge 


i : 4 y ML, — a They only find to lose again, 
. They only meet to part, 














They’ve little time to linger 
With the language of the heart. 





She to her radio station, 

He for the road to Rome, 

= A ) There’s much to do and far to go 
: es a Se bas Za 1" Before they both come home. 


And he must march full many a mile, 
And fight through change and charge, 
Ere he promotes his Corporal 

And makes her Mrs. Sarge. 


— GALUTE THE SOLDIER 


The soldier is giving up all he holds most dear. 


























What can we do to show our gratitude? We can salute 


the soldier by saving. SALUTE THE SOLDIER 

















a | & é ON Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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Mackinlays 
















“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


“I’m _ not a Yorkshire man but I 
feel I am missing something when 
I don’t see my Yorkshire Post. 

“This is why I have read it for | 
years. It gives me a clear idea of what | 
people in the North are thinking, and 
that’s important to me. I haven’t | 
always got time to work things out for 
myself, and I have come to know that I 
can rely on its considered point of view. 

“Many men I know also think 
it’s a good idea to read a paper 
other than a London one. I chose 
The Yorkshire Post because of its sane, 
balanced outlook on politics, finance | 
and industry; because its leading 
articles are excellent, and because it 
gives me the news without sensation- 
alism but with reasoned comment.” 
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Voice of the North 
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TASTE IT! 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old. 


Mackinlays 
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Pedigree 


PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


DOLLS 
AND 
SOFT 


No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 

for : ic requirements. wines and selected herbs of 
THE ESSE COOKER CO. | which it is composed make 


Prop. : Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. Estd. 1854 | 
Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotland. VAMOUR | the vermouth for 
London Showrooms and Advisory Dept.: the discriminating. TOYS 
Regrettably not in full supply 


43, CONDUIT STREET, W.i 
at present, but contact your Li M ES BROS | i ee) 


Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
Wine Merchant—you may be Be LONDON 
fortunate. 4 ; _ 


R ber, ion with | Loa - ee aaa 
VAMOUR is a special one, a OVERSEAS 
- SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 
SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 
MONTREAL | 
Quebec or 
VANCOUVER | 
British Columbia 
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THE Stué VERMOUTH 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT aqvotvce paper) 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON wW.i. Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S cicknetres 


Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing lo war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication thal they are necessarily available for export. 





oncluding d 

Puncher Tax q * each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES N To 
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Sr You can send 
. | Milk of 
re STATE CAPRESS 355 Magnesia 
victories each pear The Best Cigarettes in the World |. Tablets 


the NSPCCi. 


debontion the evils 
af dild peghvel | PRISONERS OF WAR 2006/3 | a 
| 


quired. 











_ 








By effectively correct- 


| ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
to | 





prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 


Your ‘support is still needed H.M.NAVY (FS°SSi8, S8'o8 


200 for 7/. ~ Recommended by Members of 


H.M.FORCES OVERSEAS the Medical Profession. 
Apply for full particulars and order | "ha ST 
from your tobacconist or from— a fenayn 
THE HOUSE OF 9 SON 
STATE EXPRESS J Pie eae 
Dept. 71. Pa af 7 Ly 











NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN & 


Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
20 Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2 
_ 


2 | 0 PICCADI LLY, © Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 


of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 


LONDON, W.I. 
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TAILOR CAN SUPPLY 





YOU WITH 


Syortex 


YOUR SUIT 
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ey RED TOWER LAGER 
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THOSE LEFT 
BEHIN 


~ 
Many who saw our wounded and blinde1 prisoners 
come home from Germany were in tears at the /\ 
sight of suffering so bravely borne. But the firs J 
hought of th lves was for their ae \ 
spending some of the best years of their lives in 


see eapeqnennapaepenpnapageeer >AaRRERE 
ROBERTSONS 
aptivity Please send a donation NOW £5 
ul 


ae 
8 ‘ a 2 
‘ ‘ will send regular parcels and cigarettes for six J 
‘ months to 2 prisoners larger sums proportion 
ately 
[ip rs Gree, east Oo en 
, Director, and rd berdar Chairman, | 
1% BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR ’ 
| BOOKS AND GAMES FUND | 
| Re ered under the War Chart 1t,1940) 0 
# Carrington Hse., Hertford St., London W./ 8 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food A treat to eat- 

















and easily digested. | [enc ae pou : 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. ee Ja = a ‘The Worlds Best Marmalade 
RONTGC TEM IMPORTANT. if you wish to send parcels to | ADDRESS | ) 
MONTGC ‘ERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX - GLASGOW a particular pris please a ta LADORESS........-.orerove--s-e-rorsnnncevecnnerecssnscc® | JAMES ROBERTSON & SONs (P..) LTD. 


London Paisley Manchester Bristo! 
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MIXTURES 


ALL OF MEDIUM 
STRENGTH 
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lill 


VERMOUTH 
cost you so little? 
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7 your FAMOUS GUARAN TEE” 


“A few weeks ago,” runs a letter from the Middle East, 


“JI was very pleased to receive via my regular tobacconist : : 
4 ounces of Four Square Tobacco. My parents know I’m : than twice the present price but the producers have no 


not satisfied unless my pipe is filled with Four Square, = need to do so. Everyone knows that, in wartime, price 
and so they are now sending me a regular supply. I must = ; pie glee eaaite 

say, too, that your famous guarantee holds good, for when I |= is not always an indication of value. Votrix is the best 
opened each tin the tobacco was perfectly fresh and in | 
first-class condition — if anyone should ever doubt your : 
guarantee you are at liberty to show them this letter.” formerly imported Continental vermouths. Votrix (sweet 


In these times of scarcity it could be sold at more 


IIUIUAVOUAUVATOTULGUALALAUULULUUAL ULLAL 


vermouth obtainable, equal in quality to any of the 


Four Square is still made, as ever, from pure tobacco— — or dry) at 8/6 the bottle, is the price of Britain’s 
matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood; free from = a 


artificial scents and flavourings. 
Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply you 


FO U is $0 Uj A ¥ t TO ie AG C0 S direct, so please ask your usual supplier. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. - PAISLEY : SCOTLAND ; : 


{UNNI =S 

















A GOOD APPETITE 
A glass of “ Black and White” before 


meals will ensure a good appetite, 
and this fine old whisky is so skilfully 
blended that it assists good digestion. 


BLACK: WHITE 


THE CAR OF DISTINCTION | Sts the Scotch! 
—_ 
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ARMOURED COLUMN, } 
. . a, te mere 











HOW AN ARMOURED DIVISION LOOKS AND WORKS WHEN IT BREAKS THROUGH IN A BIG ATTACK: : 





nents more awe-inspiring than an armoured formation on the move. First comes the reconnaissance screen of armoured fanning across country. Closely attendant comes the motor battalion (right centre), a fast-moving column, full of alert light-infantrymen ready 

(seen in part in right foreground of our drawing) spying out the land, fighting for informati: Then, eralded by to jump from their vehicles at a moment's notice and go into action. It is the formation’s ‘* maid-of-all-work,’’ prepared to mop up in the wake 

he main body of the tanks lumber over the landscape like predatory, prehistoric monsters (seen advancing alo: ; the roads of tanks, establish tank-proof areas, clear minefields, force river crossings, protect tank harbours at night -everything, in fact. Not far behind 

ei by an Armoured Command vehicle of Tank Brigade H.Q.), regiment after regiment, moving in line along the roads and wher ver possible r even right up with it, follows the advanced H.Q. of the formation (right centre), a procession of bullet-proof pantechnicon-like vehicles 


DRAWN BY OUR War AkTiST, (C4 
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RECONNAISSANCE FORCE 
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APMINIS TRATIVE 


ee hae ae 
LORRY—-BORNEG INFANTRY BATTALIONS —# 
= arg Ji eS 


TEANSPORTERS. 1” 


an ~ 2 =e 
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ROWAL. ENGINEERS. 
FIRLD SQUADRON 





\CK: A PANORAMA SHOWING THE DISPOSITION OF THE MANY VARIOUS 


ready containing Staff officers, maps, and wireless sets, the mobile train of the formation. Next appear lorry-borne infantry a great mass of men 

> wake and fire-power—-in three-tonners. They tackle the bigger ‘‘ mopping-up"’ jobs and should the formation embark upon a “' set-piece '’ attack these 
yehind, infantrymen inevitably play a vital part. The artillery, of course, is ubiquitous and like the Sappers the Royal Engineers Field Squadron (on 
shicles distant right)—self-propelled guns and detachments of tractor-drawn field guns will be up with the armour (see middle centre). Troops of 
AR ARTIST, CapTraiXS BRYAN DE GRINEAt 


UNITS 


OF A BATTLE FORMATION, 


anti-tank guns are operated by the infantry and motor battalion. Bofors guns of the light ack-ack regim 
best protect the movement of the formation and further back be found ned battery t 
independent tanks beyond the range of the 25-pounders. Last of all, the great administrat tail 

lorries laden with ammunition and food, petrol tankers, workshops, tank-transporters and ambula 
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